THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
century, still held the field, and prescribed a course of study
to which even Absolom of St. Victor's list would have been
but an admirable introduction. According to Isadore in the
seventh and the Montpellier authorities in the twelfth centuries,
the doctor must have a thorough knowledge of grammar, to
take in and hand on his reading; rhetoric, to diagnose and
define the disease by means of argument; logic, in order to
bring the aid of reason to the scrutiny and the cure; arithmetic,
to count die hours of aparoxysm; geometry, "on account of the
qualities of districts and situation of places"; music, because
David once saved Saul from an unclean spirit by the magic of
melody; and astronomy, as the human body changes with the
procession of the heavens and the alteration of the seasons.
With the aid of these die village doctor comes to the house of
sickness to give "first a digestive medicine, secondly a-purga-
tive, thirdly a sanative."1 John of Salisbury suggested that most
of the students at Montpellier and Salermo were those who
had failed to stay the more exacting courses of Paris and
Chartres and Orleans. But he was prejudiced against the
profession, sourly remarking that doctors had a bad habit of
covering their ignorance by resorting to divination and the
muttering guidance of familiar spirits. Still, he admitted, there
were genuine practitioners, though not very many. "I have
too often fallen into their hands, for my sins, to speak ill of
them," but, he adds, they would do well to take their fee
while the patient is still sick.
Thousands of scholars found no settled employment, and
could not again face the monotony of life in their native village
when they had once experienced the ever-turning kaleidoscope
1 G. R. Owst. Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge
University Press), p. 30.
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